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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


HORTICULTURE. 





FINE NATIVE PEAR. 

Epargne Pear, in the vicinity of Boston, is by 
most persons considered a native ; the tree having 
thorns is thought to be further proof. This pear 
is one of our finest summer fruits, and is much |} 
cultivated by a few of our best farmers. It will | 
not keep long, decaying sometimes soon at the| 
core ; size and form like a middling sized Jargon- 
elle, neck not quite so long, flesh rises a little on | 
one side of the stem—color dark green, covered | 
with some russet; a brown blush on the sunny | 
side ; as it ripens turns yellow, flesh whitish, | 
very melting and juicy, flavor between our Jargon- , 
elle and Seckle. A great favorite with the mar- | 
ketmen, sells high; a great and constant bearer | 
where the tree has age—scions will not bear for | 
five, six, and seven years, then increase with their 
age. The character of the tree is strongly mark- 
ed. You may know it at a great distance ; makes 
very vigorous wood, tolerably firm, branches grow | 
strong and very upright, resembling the Lombardy | 
Poplar more than any other tree—blossom large, | 


and open—comes in eating the first of Septem- 
ber. | 

Among others, I have myself doubted if this | 
fine fruit was a native variety. 
ited the farm of MF Gopparp, in Old Cambridge, 
and examined the trees. Mrs Gopparp stated, 
she had eaten fruit from the old tree in the pas- 
ture sixty-five years since, which is now dead; 
suckers from it have sprung up, and shoots from 
the first suckers are now growing and bearing the | 
same fruit as the old tree. Mrs G. also said, the | 
pears increased in size and quality every genera- | 
tion, (this is probably owing to their being placed | 


I have lately vis- | 
| 





And Mr Buet, or any other gentleman who has 
a number of newly originated varieties of apples, 


varying in their time of ripening, would confer a\the dams. 
| favor by giving a short description of them, in the | 
| Farmer. 
| and particularly further up the Susquehanna, that | for the lambs, and a great proportion die. 
‘orchards of natural fruit, last much longer than 
| where grafted trees are planted. 


It is the opinion of many persons here, 


But it appears 
to me that if a good variety of newly originated 
kinds, such as to keep up a succession in ripen- 
ing could be procured, that grafted trees of such 
kinds would be found to make as lasting orchards 
as when the seedlings or natural fruit is planted. 
The date of the origin of many of the best kinds 
of apples now cultivated is not known—and in the 
orchard they may fail from the age of the variety 
being great—and I think it is high time attention 
was paid, by those capable, to provide a succes- 
sion from new kinds. 

What is meant by boiling pears or apples ? 

What is the most proper and easiest manner to 
proceed in planting an orchard, after the triangle, 
diamond, or quincunx form—and what number of 
hands, or what help does it require ? 

Your friend, 
York County, Pa, April, 1829. M. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


DISEASED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Mr Fessenpen—Your correspondents, Messrs 


Reynolds, and B. will please accept my thanks for 


their communications in your paper of the 3d 
inst. I must beg leave, however, to differ in opin- 


‘jon from them, in regard to the cause of the mal- 


ady which affects, not only my own flock, but a 





great proportion of the flocks in this region. 
The hay salted when put in the barn, was all | 
expended before yeaning commenced. While fed 
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in richer land.) -I cut fine, fair, and large scions ©" that, my sheep were in good condition. The 
from a sucker ten feet high, growing under the | ™an who assisted in dividing the flock into the 
last generation, (probably will bear this season) | several yards, at the commencement of winter, 
have compared them with the parent tree, and having occasion to handle a part of the flock some 
find no difference in the wood, This evidence I of the last days of January, observed, the sheep 
think so conclusive, as to leave no doubt with me, Were as heavy, and in as good condition, as when 
in its right to be ranked a native fruit. Mrs G. in- | driven to the barn. There is little doubt but too 
formed me it was called the Sugar pear. Differ-/| much salt may be forced on animals ; but these 
ent marketmen have presented them in our mar- Sheep licked it, when offered them, when fed on 
ket for twenty years, calling them by names most the salted hay. Two years ago, my flock was 
likely to produce a good sale for them. One of kept, on experiment, through the winter on 1 lb. of 
them being told by a gentleman who had eaten hay and a gill of corn to each sheep daily—they 
the fine Epargne pear of France, that the above came out in good order, with heavy and tight 
fruit resembled them, they immediately adopted fleeces. Every lamb was reared. Soon after my 
this name, and it is now only known by it in our Salted hay was gone, many of the sheep began to 
market, and abroad, as the Boston Erarene.— £tow poor and feeble ; too large a number of the 
As this appellation appears to be established, prob- older ones died ; several of the lambs, yeaned last, 
ably it is a good name for it, but our country must May, and some inthe prime of life. Dissection 
claim the credit of producing this superior pear, | Showed, that death was caused by what, we farm- 
Dorchester, March 27, 1829. Ss. D. ers, call drying up of the manifolds ; it will amount 
— . to dyspepsy in the human subject. Having be- 

come satisfied that a change of food was absolute- 
= ly necessary to preserve the lives of the flock, and 
FRUITS, &c. not having a supply of succulent food ; the next 
[Extract of a Letter from York County, Pennsylvania, to the |best substitute, in my opinion, was Indian corn. 
Editor of the New England Farmer.] About one-half the full allowance of hay was dis- 
A description in the New England Farmer, of | continued, and for nearly four weeks 14 gills have 
the newly originated varieties of pears, as you be- {been given to each sheep daily, with occasionally 
come acquainted with them would be accept-\a mess of potatoes. Since this change in diet, the 
able. > sheep have evidently improved, but one or two 
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having grown feeble since. No success attended 
the efforts made to save the lambs disowned by 
Yeaning is nearly completed, and al- 
though there is a less proportion of hard udders 
for some days past, there is lack of nourishment 


Nearly all the flocks in this region are affected 
in the same way as mine. No man has teld me 
his flock, fed on hay, is in usual good condition. — 
Almost the only flock which has done well on 
yeaning, to my knowledge, has been kept on a 
gill of corn to each daily, and so much clover that 
the stalks have been left. A near neighbor with 
a small flock has improved it of late by a quart of 
potatoes to each sheep, and so much clover that 
the stalks are refused. ‘Those who have fed most 
on other food than hay, so far as my inquiries hav® 
extended, have had the best success. Although 
there are some few, who have escaped hard udders 
with hay, but have poor and feeble sheep with 
great loss of lambs, and more or less sheep. The 
young cattle in this region are many of them af- 
fected with the hair falling off from various parts 
of the body, about the head have appeared warty 
excrescences, and eruptions similar to the ring 
worm on the human body, and are to be seep in 
a great part of the farm yards. ‘The stock, though 
bountifully fed, is not in the usual good condition, 
at this season of the year. 

The above are facts which have been learned 
by sad experience, and the most diligent inquiries 
in my power to make. They are offered for pub- 
lication as well to receive as to give information. 
If among your numerous correspondents, any one 
is able to assign a better reason, than the one of- 
fered by me, that the malady is occasioned by the 
unwholesomeness of the hay grown and cut in a 
very wet season, and in great abundance, the pub- 
lic as well as myself will be benefited by receiv- 
ing it. 

The prorimate cause of all this evil is derange- 
ment in the digestive organs ; whatever may be 
the exciting one. JOHN BARSTOW. 

Anson, 7th April, 1829. 


P.S. April 8th—I have this morning exdmin- 
ed a small flock of native and mixed sheep. The 


‘owner says his hay was all secured in good weath- 


er, yet there was but one day that any gum was 
found on the scythe. The sheep were full fed on 
the hay alone, until they grew 80 poor that extra 
fuod was necessary to preserve their lives. More 
than half his lambs are dead. Several udders are 
in a state of ulceration, with small pustules, not 
unlike the chicken pox. Several of the lambe 
have very sore mouths, and the blood was drop- 
ping from the mouth of oue about 8 weeks old. 


B. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


INDIA RUBBER USEFUL IN PRUNING 
AND GRAFTING. 

Mr Frssenpen—The following fact, discov- 
ered by me, may not, perhaps, be useless to ag- 
riculture. Last year I cut off a native grape 
vine, which had been set out four years, and was 
vigorous, in several places, on the first ascending 





of the sap, about the first of May. I bound the 
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cut ends over with thin strips of India rubber, 
and in every Case prevented any escape of sap. I 
imagine this substance to be preferable to any oth- 
er for binding in buds for grafting, &c. 
Yours, &c., 
BENJAMIN BELL. 
Charlestown, vipril 16, 1829. 


From the American Farmer. 
THE GRAPE VINE. 

Mr Evrrorn—dAs the season of the vine is now 
at hand, I think it may be of some use, or at least 
some interest, to many of your readers, to have a 
few short rules and observations to direct them in 
the culture of that valuable and beautiful plant.— 
These I have extracted from French books, and 


PRUNING. STAKING AND TYING. 


The proper time to prune the vine is in March, | As soon as the vine is pruned, it must be staked 
earlier or later in the month, according to the state | with poles of the height which you intend to al- 
of the weather. ‘To prune too early, is apt to| low the vine to attain; and the vines must be tied 
make the buds shoot prematurely, before the frosts|to them, By staking later, after the buds -have 
are over; and to prune too late exposes the plant 'shooted, you may break off many of the young 
to an injurious bleeding, or loss of sap. If you; branches. 
prune in the fall you run the risk, should the win- 

ter be severe, of having most of the bearing | About the middle of May, or somewhat later, ae- 
branches destroyed. In this city and neighbor- leonilieg to the season, it will be necessary to trim 
hood, people commonly prune too early in the 4. vines, 


spring. Most persons have already pruned theirs|" vy... will find that they have produced many 


awaeh a 1s ong 88% potas hoon late bard | young branches, and that in some instances several 
frosts ane Dewey _— of snow. Mine “ ry a“ ‘shoots have sprung from a single bud ; and you 
pruned, (March 23d,) and may not be if the | must therefore reduce each vine to that allowance 


weather continues unfavorable, for a week or ten) o¢bpanches which you had assigned it at the time 


TRIMMING. 
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days to come. 

In pruning, cut half an inch above the bud, to 
prevent the branch that will sprout from it from 
being easily blown or broken off. The little stump 
that remains may be removed the next year.— 
Also cut slopingly, and on the side opposite to the 
bud, that the sap which exudes may not run down 
upon it and injure it. 

A vine should be pruned according to its age. 

Ist year; leave one bud. 

2d year; Jeave two buds. 

3d year; leave three buds. 

4th year; leave four buds. 

5th year, and afterwards; leave five or six 
| buds. 
| J speak only of those vines that grow in the 
open vineyard and are staked, and not of those 


especially from the “ Ecole du Jardin Fruitier,” a 
work of considerable merit, and of great authority 
in France, where the grape is raised of so fine a 
quality, and in such abundance. I have added 
seme remarks of my own, or from other sources, 
when the subject seemed to require them, 
AN AMATEUR. 
NOMENCLATURE. 

Our language is somewhat deficient in definite 
terms for the various operations performed upon 
the vine. It will therefore be proper for me, be- 
fore proceeding further, to establish the meaning 
of the words I shall have occasion to employ. 

The words pruning, lopping, and trimming, are 
commonly used indifferently to express the same | 
thing and different things. There are various dis- | 
tinct operations to which they may be applied, | . 
and are applied ; and much confusion is the con- | “"° applicable to the letter sien. 
sequence. | other attentions, and deserve a separate notice. — 

In the course of this paper, I shall use the term in the 9 i ca. lem Seamer prneveny are “t 
pruning, for that cutting which the vine receives | short side-shoot to the principal stock, with one 
in the fall, after it has shed its leaves, or in the | tidle . a = 
spring, before it has recovered them. Lopping I pend, “i _ — ass: vty Bee 
reject altogether, as meaning a more violent op- pads. Indeed, if the vine of mature age ome 
eration than those regularly performed upon the soeocdingty vigerem, ae ee eee ee Pee 
vine. Trimming I shall apply exclusively to the a branch pte meres We ate, ve Din toot Feng, Se- 
operation, performed several times during the wre St ag wiper — - eee Maren te 
summer, of plucking off the useless or injurious yor ae site-shoot < foot tong. _ ae 
shoots. Thus, pruning will correspond with the seule and situa ae hea ween Mey le, semsnagipem anion 
French word tail/er ; and trimming, with ebourge- would exhaust heepey verbose length of limbe,and 
ounsh: ©" | produce no fruit, if you pruned it to so few buds 
as those prescribed for ordinary cases; and you 
must therefore weaken and tame it, as it were, by 
loading it with fruit. Each one must judge for 
himself, from observation, when these precautiofis 
become necessary. When a vite betrays too 
much luxuriance, it is often brought into bearing, 
by leaving five or six of the largest of the last 
year’s branches, one of them five or six feet long, 
and the others with from cne to five or six buds 
upon each, according to its apparent strength. In 





PROPAGATION, 





Of the modes of propagating the vine 1 shall 
say nothing, as they are generally well understood. 
I will observe, however, that my own experience 
has convinced me, that a cutting with one bud or 
eye is as likely to sueceed, and will produce at 
least as fine a plant, as a cutting a foot or eight- 
een inches long; especially if it be planted in a 
pot, early in March, and placed in a hot bed until | 
the warm weather, In July it may, with perfe 
security, be turnec f the i lf : ; 
— 0 borane ee — — oe feeble, two or three branches, with from 

; hh naar | two buds on each, will be encugh. 
beds and flower pots are not indispensable. It| : . 
will do as well to plant the cuttings in boxes at| 
the usual time for the open ground, and place | 
them 1 some situation where they may be shel- | 
ered from the excessive heat of the sun. Tn the | 
fall they can he transplanted to their destined | 


be kept Jow, in order that its fruit may receive the 
benefit of the heat reflected from the ground ; and 
that it should be suffered to grow and bear high, 
only in the hottest climates. In some countries it 
pinees.: One of: the: tiivahtages'ef thie mode of| is trained upon the trees. I have seen it, in the 
j beige citi. sitegaes | plains of Lombardy, hanging from the elm or the 
propagating by cuttings is, that an ordinary eut- | poplar, in festoons from tree to tree, for creat dis- 
ting will supply you with ten or twelve plants in- | tances, covered with loads of fruit. But the trees 
stead of only one ; a consideration of 
tance when you have only ene cutting of a rare 
species of grape. 


some mmpor-| are there regularly trimmed and topped for fire 
wood, and therefore give so little shade as not to 
injure the grape. 





spread on trellises; although most of these rules | 
But they require | 


| bud on it; in the 4th year, a side-shoot with two | 
two or three) 


Ct those cases, on the contrary, where the vine is' 
four to! 


It is the opinion in France, that the vine should | 
I ’ 


|of pruning, according to its age, or itsage and 
'strength both considered. If this be its first year, 
‘carefully pluck or pinch off all the shoots but one, 
leaving that which appears most thriving; if its 
| second year, of all but two ; and so on, according 
!to the age and vigor of each. 
| ‘Chis operation must not be performed too soon ; 
for, if it be, the vine will throw out a still greater 
{number of suckers or shoots than it had before. 
| It is not difficult to ascertain, by inspection, when 
the shoots have attained the size at which they 
jmay be securely removed. Do not hesitate to 
iremove some that show fruit; for if that fruit 
iwere left, it would only diminish the quality, 
land perhaps even the quantity, of the whole 
crop. 

After trimming, immediately tie the shoots to 
\the stakes, 

bout the first of June, or somewhat later, accord- 
ing to the season, and to the precocity and vigor of 
;the plant, you must again tie the shoots to the 
| stakes, for they will have grown much longer than 


} 


'when you tied them last; and give them a second 
trimming, by pinching off such as have started 
from the axillas of the leaves. 

About the first of July, or somewhat earlier or later, 
according to the circumstances above alluded to, give 
them a third trimming and tying, taking off all 
useless shoots. In France, it is usual at the same 
time to break off the top of the vine, at a joint, 
about the height of the stake, or espalier, or wall. 
But many experienced persons think it had better 
not be done in this country. If done at all, it 
should be done late ; and [ may say, geuerally, of 
|the various trimmings, that they had better be 
done later than earlier than I have indicated ; for 

vegetation is so luxuriant in this climate, that the 
vine is much more apt, than in Europe, to push 
/new shoots afier being deprived of the first. 

It will be necessary, during the whole summer, to 
remove from time to time, any new shoots that 
may appear. 


TRELLISES. 


| To prune a vine trained on trellises or espali- 
ers,or walls, you untie and loosen from the trellis 
jall the younger branches, leaving the older and 
(principal branches attached. Then cut off all the 
‘dead wood, knots, little stumps, useless twigs, &c. 
jand remove dead leaves, cobwchs, snails, insects’ 
jnests, &c. The best way of training a vine, is to 
|Stretch out its two principal limbs, like arms, hor- 
lizontally, to the right and left, about a foot from 
ithe ground. This, I will suppose, has been done 
jin former years, and that the vine remains divided 
in that way. You will permit each of the%e 
jarms to advance, every year, from three to six 
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feet, according to the strength of the vine, and 
you will prune to the proper length, accordingly, 
the extreme or leading shoots. If those shoots, or 
one of them, should be killed or materially injur- 
ed, suppress the failing one entirely, and cut off 
the principal branch itself, where it affords the 
next shoot, thereby making the latter the leading 
one. On each of these principal branches, or 
arms, retain a row of upward shoots at the dis- 














cessfully performed by allowing the stock to have 


the advantage in progress of vegetation over the 
graft. Being gathered several weeks before they 
are to be used, the buds are checked im their ad- 
| vance, and are ready to swell when inserted at a 
| period when the circulation is active. It is direct- 
jed that they should be taken from the growth of 
| the preceding summer, on the outside horizontal 
| branches of healthy bearing trees. These are pre- 





= ——— en ep 
| be two bushels to the acre, and on very rich 
ground three bushels. Early sowing renders tbe 
coat heavier and stronger, the growth being early 
shades the soil and preserves the moisture. The 
seed, having been sown as even as possible, should 
|be well harrowed, and a roller or bush passed 
| over to smooth and level the ground, so that the 


| hemp may be cut close to the roots. When sown 


| early it may be cut about the first of August; the 


tance of about a feot from each other, each of | ferred, as the shoots are less likely to run to wood | time will be indicated by the blossom stalks be- 
which prune to three, four, or five buds, according | than those cut from the ascending and central) coming yellow-spotted, and dropping the leaves ; 
to circumstances, Those that are very strong | branches, and they become the best bearers and ‘and when the wind is still, a cloud of dust from 
and spring froma vigorous plant, may have a side- | produce the truest specimens of the parent fruit. | the blossom stalks or male hemp will be seen to 
shoot also left upon them, and sometimes two, one | In cutting from decaying trees, the central shoots, | hang over the field. If allowed to stand longer, 


upon each side, with one or two buds each. All 
the upward shoots, between these that are to be 
left at a foot’s distance, must be cut off, as also all 
downward and lateral shoots. 

The same rules for trimming apply to trained 
vines as to staked ones. 

If the espalier, trellis, or wall, be long and high, 
and there be several vines planted against it, each 
must be trained in the manner just prescribed.— 
But that they may not interfere with one another, 
they need not be permitted to spread so much.— 
{t will be necessary, also, to give them different 
degrees of elevation, so that they may be one 
above another in stories, as it were, and thus each 
perform its part in covering the trellis. 


ORCHARDS. 


During the spring months of past years, our 
fair State has been overrun with a troop of stroll- 
ers, the lineal descendants of the pedlars of hick- 
ory nutmegs and pine pumpkin seeds, with a cara- 
van of fruit tree sprouts, and a cart-load of wax, 
turpentine, and tallow, professing skill in the mys- 
tery of engrafting. When the invaders fastened 
upon an orchard their ravages have been more in- 
jurious than the depredations of all insect enemies 
of the cultivator. Saw, hatchet, and knife, were 
busy in the extermination of tree-top and trunk, 
until the apple groves became as bare of greeu 
leaves as if a combined incursion of cankerworms 
and locusts had wasted their verdure. Then the 
marauders mounted their long tailed steeds, and 
disappeared to the Green Mountains, leaving the 
employer at a loss which to admire most, the ex- 
tent of their devastations, or the apparent disinter- 
estedness of their operations. On the latter point, 
all uncertainty was removed when the itinerant 
pruners reappeared with the closing summer to 
take the census of sticks, and enter into computa- 








tion of costs swelling toa pleasant aggregate of | 


dollars. 

The operation of engrafting, although one of 
the most curious, is among the simplest operations 
of art. Slight observation and experience will 
give to any one who can usea knife and saw 
sufficient skill to perform the process, with kis 
own hand. By entrusting the safety of the or- 
chard to the itinerants who swarm over the coun- 
try, the life of the tree is risked, and the value of 
the productions, if it survive the terrible amputa- 
tion, endangered. If the leisure or inclination of 
the farmer do not permit his own practice, it were 
better to employ those whose skill or fidelity was 
more known than that of wandering strangers. 

Without intending to trespass on the hereditary 
territories of the sages of the almanac, we would 
Venture to note that the present month is the prop- 
er season for the insertion of scions. Experience 


has shown that the operation may be most suc- 


however, are to be preferred as retaining most 
vigor. 

A mode of engrafting has been practised which 
is said to be easier and much more successful than 
the method of operation in common use. The 
stock is cut into a wedgelike form, having the 
sides approaching by a gradual and regular slope: 
the scion is split up and each half thinned with 
the knife to a tongue shape—it is next placed on 
the wedge, embracing it on each side, and the in- 
ner bark made to meet. It may then be secured 
by bandages and surrounded with clay. The ad- 
vantages of this method are the great certainty of 
the operation, the quick joining of the graft to the 
stock, and the perfect union which scarcely leave 
ascar to mark the point of contact aftera few 
years have passed.—-W orcester .Egis. 


Irom the Hampshire Gazette. 
HEMP. 

By the report of the Commissioners of the Navy 
to Congress, on the subject of Hemp, it appears 
that experiments have been made to ascertain the 
| quality of American water-rotted hemp, compared 
with Russian hemp. The American hemp, before 
spun into yarn, was found the strongest, and after 
made into cordage and tested on board of ships, 
its strength and durability were ascertained to be 
fully equal to cordage made of Russian hemp sim- 
ilarly exposed, and if there is any difference be- 
tween the best American and the best Russian 
water-rotted hemp, when brought to our market, 


the stalks of the male hemp wither, become dark 
colored, and the coat will be of little value. The 
way to secure seed for the succeeding year, is to 
sow a patch thinly for that purpose, at the rate of 
half to three-fourths of a bushel to the acre, but 
| the better way is to sow in drills or rows. Cut- 
| ting is preferable to pulling ; a man will cut from 
|half to an acre per day, but can pull only about 
one-fourth of an acre; and cut hemp will bring 
more by the ton than pulled. In gathering the 
hemp, it should be sorted into long and short-— 
| Fine and soft hemp is the best; the American is 
| frequently the reverse, owing to the seed being 
| sown too sparingly. 
| Itis said that the usual mode of water-rotting 
}on Connecticut River is very imperfect. 

It is found that the crop of hemp varies accord- 
ing to the richness of the soil, quantity of seed 
sown, gathering, rotting, and dressing. Some es- 
timate an average crop per acre by water-rotting, 
jin America at 400 Ibs. (others say from 500 to 
| 800 Ibs.) in England 650 lbs., in Russia 500 Ibs., 
|but it is acknowledged that hemp dressed by 


| the improved machines, yields a much larger 


| quantity. 


TI I ee 8 | 
| Let not Children be Rocked.—A foreign writer 
‘finds fault with the prevalent practice of rocking 
| children, and considers itas the cause of many 
i diseases. He asks, and with much reason “ When 
‘the human offspring first begins to make use of 
‘its faculties, and to give proof of its being sensible 
to existence, even should this be done by infantine 





the Commissioners unhesitatingly say it is in favor | cries, is it right to stop those cries and to prevent 
of the former. The Commissioners say, they | jt. paying that tribute to nature? The rocking 
never have entertained a doubt of American | of the cradle brings on sleep only through the 
water-rotted hemp being equal to Russian hemp. | stupor it produces on the senses. Such a motion 
Cordage mace of American dew-rotted hemp, | cannot but offend the delicate fibres of the brain 
after a year’s wear, was found inferior to Russia | of an infant, injure his digestion, sour the milk from 
rope, which had been used the same length of| which it derives its nourishment, and turns it into 





time. 


teemed inferior to the Russian arises from the im- 
perfect mode of curing. The gummy or glutinous 
substance not being sufficiently cleared away, the 
tar does not penetrate the fibres equally, and by 
use the cordage is liable to become loose and 
spongy. But it is confidently believed that hemp, 
dressed by the Hemp and Flax Machine, and afier- 
wards immersed in water and exposed to the ac- 
tion of frost, will be free from the gluten complain- 
ed of. 

Hemp is considered a very hardy plant, resists 
drought and severe frost, is easier cultivated, less 
exhausting, and more profitable than many other 
vegetable crops. It may be grown year after 
year on the same ground, well manured, and has 
been cropped from the same ground in England 
| seventy years in succession. The usual quantity 
| of seed sown on an acre of middling land should 





One reason why American hemp has been es- | 


curds.” 


Physic for a Horse.—A friend informs that the 
| herb called Motherwort, is an excellent cathar- 
tic forthe horse. A strong decoction may be 
made and mixed with Indian meal, or given with 
a horn or other means, if the horse will not eat 
'the meal when mixed with the decoction. It is 
lan excellent remedy against worms in horses, as 
| our informant has verified by experience. 








Sick Headach.—A teaspoonful of finely powder- 
ed charcoal, drank in half a tumbler of water, will 
in less than fifteen minutes give relief to the sick 
headach, when caused by a superabundance of 
acid on the stomach.— Newburyport Herald. 


Hops.—The young shoots when three or four 
inches in height, are sometimes boiled like aspara- 
| gus, and said to be little inferior. 
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From the New York Farmer. Alexander from Russia, and the beautiful little! fruit, as it is in England, it might succeed better ; 
— : 'Crab, from Siberia, grow and produce well, both | though Loudon observes, that it suffers much 
The Climate of the Middle States compared with that jy England and America; while the Mala Carla, more from insects, than the peach, and requires 
of Great Britain, in reference to the productions of 4 native Of Italy, an apple of high repute, it is, greater attention. 
Horticulture. By J. Burr, Esq. ‘thought will not mature its fruit in England, and | The Apricot.—This tree is said to be natural 
The Middle States embrace a latitude of five | the experiment remains to he made with what in Asia, between the 40th and 46th deg. of north 
degrees, from 38° to 43°. England is comprised Success it can be cultivated in the Middle States. Latitude. The Breda and Brussels are veiguecerd 
in about the same extent of latitude, from the In Latitude 42° 40 its growth is very little be- ally planted as England, Loudon tells us, as stand- 
British Channel, in 50°, to the Scottish Border, in fore midsummer, when it becomes strong and vig- | ards or espaliers, in warm situations ; and in these 
55°. There is, therefore, between the two coun- | Orous. The beneficial influence of a dry and hot | States, in fine seasons, produce more highly fla- 
tries, a difference in latitude of twelve degrees.—| temperature in maturing the generality, and par- vored fruits than when on walls. The other va- 
Local causes combine, however, to render the dif- ticularly the higher flavored varieties of this fruit, | ane are generally planted against walls, (Ene. 
ference in climate, far less than the difference of seems to be generally admitted. In any climate, of Gar. P- 808.) The standard trees do not come 
latitude would seem to indicate. Great Britain is or in any neighborhood, the juices of the fruit be- 1nto bearing, says Abercrombie, sometimes under 
an Island, surrounded by the ocean, the tempera- ome more concentrated and refined in a dry and ten or twelve years ; but then the fruit, ma con- 
ture of which never being below 32°, serves Warm location, than in one which is humid and genial situation, is abundant and of the finest fla- 
much to mitigate the severity of the cold which cool. The best ciders come from orchards situat- vor. The apricot thrives here where the peach 
is experienced in corresponding latitudes upon ed upon dry and hilly lands. Accurate experi- | does, and wall artificial means are used to ripen its 
Continents. The same cause contributes materi-| ments, I think, would demonstrate, that the Must: fruit. It fruits when young, but is a shy bearer 
ally to moderate the heats of summer, and to ren- of the same apple, say of the Styre or Downton | until it acquires age. an 
der the air humid at all seasons. The extremes, Pippin, is richer in saccharine matter when grown | The Plum, was originally brought from Syria, 
of heat in summer, and cold in winter, consequent- i the Middle States, than when grown in Britain. '(Latitude 30 to 35) to Greece, and thence to Italy. 
ly, are much less severe in England, than in the,1 have frequently been told by Europeans, and | V arieties of this fruit are also indigenous in high- 
\ among others by Mr Douglass, the Collector of er Latitudes, and are found growing wild, in the 
from the first of April, to the first of November, the London Horticultural Society, that our apples hedges of England, and the woods and fields of 
the mean heat inthe Middle States, may be twelve greatly excel those of England; and this is con- America. Like the apple, the varieties of the 
degrees greater than in England ; of the summer firmed by the high price which the former bear plum seem adapted to different climates and Lat- 
months, June, July, and August, eighteen degrees’ in the English Market. Loudon’s Gardener’s  itudes. In England, “the plum is cultivated like 
greater ; while the mean temperature of the win-| Magazine for March, mentions the importation of | other indigenous fruit trees ; the hardier sorts ~ 
ter months is probably fifteen degrees colder here | ® large supply of Newtown Pippins which arrived in | Standards, and the finer varieties against walls. 
than in England. These estimates are conjectur- , bad order, but the best of which, however, sold at (Ene. of Gardening, p- 812.) With us the plum, 
al, not having data to render them accurate. | 2s. and 3s. per dozen, equal to four and five cents in all its varieties, succeeds well without any arti- 
In testing the adaptation of the climates of the |the apple. Some of the finer kinds do not ripen ficial aid, and perhaps it does not attain higher per- 
two countries to the various productions of the| Well in the north of England, That either the fection in any part of the world than in the vicin- 
garden, I shall assume asa general rule, what J | quantity or quality of this fruit is deficient there, Iy of Albany. It may be remarked, that none of 
believe will not be denied, that plants flourish best, | 18 evidenced by the vast importations from Ameri- ithe fruits which 1 have enumerated ore trained 
and most fully develope their valuable properties jeaand France, Salisbury estimated that there upon walls in the Middle States, the climate being 
in the temperature and soil in which they were | were 40,000 bushels of F'rench apples, at one time sufficiently warm to waren the fruit oe 
originally planted by the hand of nature, and that|iu and about Covent Garden Market. I have exposure. The peach is occasionally grown in 
they deteriorate in proportion as they are removed |never heard that apples are exported from Eng- houses to ensure an early crop of fruit. 
from their native location. “The American and |/!and. | The Cherry, of the cultivated varieties, came 
African plants, says Macphail, (Gard.’s Remem-| The Pear.—All the kinds that grow in England, | first from Pontus, (Lat. 40 to 42°,) on the southern 
brancer, p. 54,) which are said to be famous in! are believed to do equally well in the Middle | order of the Euxine. It is a hardy tree, and 
medicine when of the growth of their native soils, | States ; while many varieties which mature their perfects its fruit both in England and the United 
yet when they are removed and brought into our | fruit well here in the open grounds, in England 5ttes. In the former it is often trained to a wall; 
climate, (England) though they grow, and even! require the aid of expensive walls of stone or brick. Yet most kinds, we are told by Loudon, do well as 
produce their flowers, and ripen their fruit, which | “To bring the finer sorts of pears to perfection in standards. 
is the last perfection of a plant, when put to trial, tiis country, (England) says Macphail, they re-| The Gooseberry grows wild in Piedmont, (Lat. 
it is said by skilful men, they have always been quire to be planted in a border close to a high 46 to 47°,) and in America as far north as 68°.— 
found to want their medicinal virtues.” Heat is wall, and to have their branches trained against It has been greatly improved by culture in Great 
ag necessary an agent in perfecting the fine flavor the side of it, about nine or ten inches apart.”—| Britain, and I believe by artificial varieties ; and 
of American and African fruits, as it is in maturing (Gardener’s Remembrancer.) jwe are indebted to that country for all the fine 
the medicinal virtues of their plants. Hence, in| The Peach.—Persia is supposed to be the orig- kinds at present cultivated in our gardens. This 
cultivating the fruits of warmer climates, the Eng- inal country of the peach, which lies in 30° to fruit is grown to greater size, and in finer perfec- 
lish gardener is obliged to resort to artificial and 40° north Latitude, and whose climate is some- tion in Britain, than in America; and I think the 
expensive means to supply the necessary heat ;'what similar to that of our Southern States.— |former has decidedly the advantage in climate for 
and as these means can only be afforded by the “The best peaches in Europe are grown at pres- ‘its suecessfal cultivation. 
affluent, the great mass of the English people are! ent in Italy, (Lat. 40 to 45°)and next may be! The Grape.—Farther north of the Equator 
necessarily precluded from many vegetable pro- cited those of Montreuil, near Paris, (L. 48.) In than 50 degrees of Latitude (says Macphail) the 
duetions which ripen here in the open grounds,! England there are but two sorts that come to tol- | fruit of the vine does not ripen well without some 
and which are common to our gardens. This will erable perfection infthe open air,” (Ene. of Gar. p.{ assistance being given to the natural climate. In 

















Middle States, taking the months of vegetation, 


more fully appear_in the comparison, which I am/799.) Macphail makes a like remark, (page 13,): 
. ‘ 
about to make of the mode of gulture in the two | and affirms, that the peach ean only be brought 


eountrics, of some of the most prominent products 
of the garden. I will begin with 

The Apple, which, though not strictly a garden 
production, is one of the most abundant and yal- 
uable fruits incommon use. The apple tree, if 
not indigenous, has become naturalized to both 


countries, and grows in the Orkneys as well as on | 


the St Lawrence. ‘The varieties are many, and 
differ in their habits somewhat, according to the 
elimates in which they originate. The splendid 


| 


} 





to perfection by walls, glass frames, or peach- 
houses. With us the peach grows freely and 
matures its fruit in the open air; and the earlier 
varieties, Which ripen during the heats of August, 
attain to as high perfection at Albany and Bos- 
ton, as at Philadelphia and. Baltimore. 

The Nectarine.—The remarks I have made in 
regard to the peach, apply equally to this fruit.— 
It grows freely with us, but the fruit is very liable’ 
to rot on the tree ere it is ripe. Managed as wall 


the Southern Counties of England when it is plant- 
ed and trained against a brick wall of a south as- 
pect, where the heat in summer sunshine is some- 
times above 100°, the finer sorts of grapes do not 
come to perfection, for want of heat, in the most 
favorable seasons.” (Gard. Rem. p. 65.) We do 
not find, in the British books on gardening, any 


directions for cultivating this fruit, but by the aid 


The 


of walls, glass frames, and grape houses. 


experience of this country has not been sufficient 
to enable us to judge how far we can cultivate 
the European varieties in the open ground. From 
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the samples exhibited to the New York Horticul- {more laborand expense. Thus forthe early sum- of the bean, (phaseolus,) the onion, squash, pump- 
tural Society, [ understand the opinion to have | mer crops of cabbage, the seed is sown in Eng- kin, tomato, water melon, sweet potatoes, okra, 
been pronounced, by the intelligent horticulturists | land in Sept., the plants subsequently pricked out, egg plant, and pepper, than the climate of England 




















of that Society, that we can cultivate them suc- 
cessfully. I have seen several varieties fruiting 
in perfectiom as far north as Clermont, Catskill, 
Athens, Albany, Troy, Stillwater, and Ballston, 
and have known vines to withstand the severity 
of our winter without covering. In many locali- 
ties, and in particular seasons, the fruit is apt to be 
destroyed by mildew. Observation and experi- 
ence may enable us to discover the cause, and to 
apply the remedy. But without depending on 
foreign varieties, we have an abundance of native 
kinds, every way adapted to our climate, and our 
wants, both for the table and for the press, as the 
experiments of Adlum, Gimbrede, and many oth- 
ers amply demonstate. 

Twenty years practice in cultivating and multi- 
plying our native varieties, with the zeal for horti- 
cultural improvements which now pervades the 


;and protected during the winter; and for the au- |is; that on the other hand, the gooseberry, cauli- 
tumnal crop, it is sown in February and March. | flower, cabbage, and broccoli, thrive best in the 
While with us, the sceds of the early kinds, are |climate of the latter. For other productions of 

jsown in March and April, and those for the main|the garden, I do not know that there is any ma- 
crop, the last of May and first of June. terial preference to be given to either. 

The Bean forms an important article of sum- eee ———_—_--—— 
mer diet in both countries ; but the varieties cul- From Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, 


itivated are very different. In England the culti- | : pire 
| vation is principally confined to the Broad Pods, | On he qrst Bight to ahhh Ge ng Se 


| (Vicia Faba) such as the Windsor, &ce. and to} Gonssbarry has arrived, with some remarks on their 
some of the hardier Dwarf Kidneys, With us the different Peculiarities. By Mr Josrrn CLARKSON. 
|Dwarf Kidneys are preferred to the Vicia Faba,}’| Sirn—One of the most surprising subjects in 
jand both give precedence to some of the runners, | modern gardening is the improvement which has 
‘particularly to the Lima, which is esteemed above | taken place in fruit during the last fifty years, es- 
jall others, and which, I believe, is not attempted | pecially in that of the gooseberry. By consulting 
‘to be cultivated in England, and certainly cannot|the gooseberry-growers and their records, I find 
come to maturity in that climate. | that the heaviest berries at the commencement of 

The Pea, Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Onion, Salad, | the above period seldom exceeded 10 dwts. It 


country, cannot fail to develope the excellence of and many other esculents, are common to the gar- | was about that time that people began to cultivate 
our climate for the culture of this valuable fruit.|dens of both countries, and I will not pretend to {the gooseberry in this neighborhood, being stimu- 
The Melon.—“ This exotic says Loudon, re-! say in which they succeed the best, under the like | lated thereto either by a spirit of emulation, or the 
quires the aid of artificial heat, in the greater part} culture. I have noticed a remark of Mr Knight’s, | value of the prizes. 
of the year, and even in the warmest monthis, it that the onion is of less size in England than in The perfection of gooseberry fruit owes noth- 
cannot be brought to perfection without the aid of ;Spain and Portugal; and he makes a suggestion, | ing to men of*scientific knowledge, being cultivat- 
glass.” (Enc. of Gar. p. 643.) The price of this |that the Pennsylvania practice would be an im-|ed scarcely by any but the lowest and most illiter- 
fruit in the London market, which I propose here- | provement in the English culture, viz. to plant the rate part of society, at least in this neighborhood ; 
after to quote, will show that it is cultivated in | second season the small bulbs which form the first.) but, by continued experience, and perseverance 
Britain at so great an expense, as to place it alto-| This practice is not known in the State of New! in growing and raising new sorts, they have 
gether beyond the means of the mass of the Brit- | York, where the prevalent fear is that the onion! brought the fruit from 10 to upwards of 30 dwts., 
ish population. It will not be necessary to show | will grow too large in one season, land that, too, under the greatest disadvantages, not 
that the melon is a very common product of our} There are several other garden productions | having the privilege of soil, manure, situation, &c., 


gardens, because all know that it is sold in our 
markets in great quantities, and at very moderate 
prices. 

The Cucumber is somewhat more hardy than 
the melon, but yet too tender for an English sum- 


which enter somewhat extensively into our com-| like the gardeners of their more wealthy neigh- 
mon diet, that the natural climate of England can- | bors, but oftentimes limited to a few yards of land, 
not produce, and which are there consequently either shaded by trees, confined by buildings, or 
limited in their culture and use. Of this class is, exposed to the most unfavorable winds, and 80 
|the water melon, tomato, pepper, okra, swect po-| barren that they have frequently to carry on their 





mer. Hence, to adopt the language of Loudon, !tato, pumpkin, squash, egg plant, maize, &c. The shoulders a considerable way the soil in which the 
Pp, 627, it is forced in pits, hot-beds, hot-houses ;| superiority of our climate for these productions, | plants are to be set; yet so resolute are they in 
and the heat of fire, steam, and dung, are applied | over that of England, is unquestionable. | overcoming every obstacle, and so successfully in- 
to itsculture. “ As far as 1 know, says Macphail,! There is another consideration entitled to weight genious in assisting nature in her efforts, that 
the vegetable called cucumber, does not, in any |in settling the question at issue. The amount of they are enabled to produce fruit surprisingly 
part of this country, come to any great degree of labor required in the two countries to bring the pro-| large. 
perfection without some assistance of artificial heat. | ducts of a garden to a state of maturity. In the; I have made inquiry of the oldest growers I 
Therefore, as the natural heat of the climate is} Middle States, gardening is a business, in general, 'could meet with, some of whom are upwards of 
deficient in its production, those who wish to have | of six or seven, and in no case more than nine eighty years of age, but I have not been able to 
it in perfection must have recourse to art to sup-| months, in a year ; in England it seems to forma ascertain the time when, nor the place where, the 
ply the insufficiency of nature.” (Gar, Rem. p. 39.)| continuous round of employment. Our summer | improvement of gooseberry fruit first commenced. 
Loudon, however, adds, that in some of the | heats accelerate the growth and maturity of gar-|I have met with lists of several meetings which 
southern counties the cucumber is pretty exten-|den vegetables, with ordinary labor; while it is; took place in 1786, in which I find the fruit di- 
sively cultivated for pickles, in the open ground. | necessary, to produce the like results in England, | vided into four classes, red, yellow, green, and 
With us this fruit is as common, to ail classes, in| to aid the climate by protracted and expensive op-| white ; each class containing four sorts, making 


its season, as the potato, 

The Cabbage family, including the cauliflower, 
broccoli, &c. grow better, and form a more impor- 
tant article of food, in Great Britain, than in the 
Middie States. A kale yard is as essential to a 
Scotch, as a potato patch is to an Irish cottager. 
The cabbage, in its varieties, therefore, occupies a 
large portion of an English kitchen garden, at 
least an eighth of the open quarters, according to 
Loudon. With the exception of the good people 
of Bergen, our countrymen are not celebrated for 
raising great quantities of this vegetable. The 
cauliflower and broccoli are of but comparative 
modern culture among us; but they promise to 
furnish a cheap and constant delicacy for our ta- 
bles. I will make a remark here which will ap- 
ply to most of the garden products of the two 
countries ; the period of culture is longer in Great 
Brituin than in America, and of course involves 


erations. We have very little occasion for the ar- | sixteen sorts at one meeting, no one sort being al- 
‘tificial soils, forcing pits, fruit walls, and grape| lowed to win more than one prize at the same 
and peach houses, which occupy most of the Eng-| show. The classification of the fruit, the number 
lish books upon horticulture. The finest produc- | of mectings held at different places, and the vari- 
tions of the garden are within the reach of our |ety of sorts cultivated at the above time, sufficient- 
most ordinary farmers, and mechanics. And yet ly prove that meetings must have been held for 
we cannot withhold from our parent country, our | exhibiting the fruit several years before. 
admiration of her successful efforts to remedy the| ‘The attention of the growers was early directed 
| defects of her climate. Science, industry, and | to the raising of new sorts, being encouraged 
perseverance, have combined to elevate her horti- ‘thereto by the liberal price given for each sort 
jcultural character above that of any other nation. | that was deemed to be a large one, all other prop- 
| We have learnt much from her excellent example, | erties being of a secondary nature ; 80 that we 
and there @ ample room for us to profit further | are now furnished with an extensive variety, pos- 
by it. sessing excellent qualities, both for size, quantity, 
From the foregoing considerations and facts, I beauty, and flavor. I would here observe, for the 
am induced to believe, that the climate of the | information of those who have no experience in 
Middle States is better adapted to the culture of | gooseberry-growing, nor any knowledge of the 
tke apple, pear, peach, plum, nectarine, apricot, | peculiarities of the different sorts, and there is con- 
grape, cucumber, and melon; the finer varieties siderable latitude in the properties of this exccilent 
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: 
fruit, some sorts being remarkable for their large | cultivation of the soil. He was the most active 
size, such are the Roaring Lion and Eagle ; oth-| founder, a very efficient member, and subsequent- 
ers, again, are remarkable for their beauty, such | ly the President of the Merrimack Agricultural 
are the Lancashiro Lad, Top Sawyer, Rockwood, | Society—the associates of which will deeply feel 


| Next to cedar, rails of chesnut, white pine, and 
‘ash are best. But, for want of better, some use 
lrails of oak. Cedar is also best for the post, in 
this and in board fence. The locust tree is said 


Sovereign, Bonny Lass, and others ; some, again, | and lament his loss. 


By exciting attention, in his! to be excellent. But posts of white oak, which in 


are remarkable for their rich flavor, and others for | vicinity, to improvements in the breed of animals,| most places are more easily got, will last about 


producing large quantities ; some sorts have their \in fruits, grasses, grains, and the various valuable 
fruit large very early, while others are small until | productions of the earth, and by examples of bet- 
nearly ripe ; some, again, bear large Lerries, but) ter modes of husbandry, i 


only a few of them, while other sorts bear both 


° . | 
large and numerous berries; some sorts are ripe | 


early, as Top Sawyer, Huntsman, Rockwood, &c. ; 
some, again, continue to grow much longer than 
others before they are ripe, such are the Printer, 
Duckwing, and several more. Now, unless a per- 
son knows the names and peculiarities of the dif- 
ferent sorts of gooseberries, he is not likely, when 
he gives an order for plants, to be suited accord- 
ing to his wish, as there are several sorts not worth 
growing. I am sir, &c. 
JOSEPH CLARKSON. 
Blackley, near Manchester. 
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NOTICE. 

A special meeting of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, will be held on Tuesday, 28th 
inst, at 11 o’clock, A. M. at the office of Zebedee 
Cook, Jr, in Congress street. 

R. L. EMMONS, Record’g Sec’y. 
NOTICE. 

The Board of Counsellors of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society are hereby notified that their 
meeting stands adjourned to Tuesday, the 28th 
inst, at 12 o’clock, A. M., then to be holden at the 
office of Zebedee Cook, Jr, in Congress street. 

R. L. EMMONS, Record’g Sec’y. 








THE LATE MR WEBSTER. 

The notices of the untimely decease of this 
good and eminent man, which have appeared in 
our newspapers, are already before our readers ; 
and we can add nothing of importance respecting 
this melancholy subject. We are not willing, how- 
ever, that our columns should be destitute of some 
testimonial of regard for a man whose merits 
were so conspicuous, and whose loss is so greatly 
and so widely deplored. 

In the afternoon of the 10th inst, the Hon. 
Ezexien Wesster, while addressing a Jury, in 
the Court House, in Concord, N. H. with every 
appearance of full health, and that ability for 
which he was justly distinguished, fell deprived of 
sensation and of life. 

To give an eulogy, or biographical sketches of 
the worthy deceased, is not our province ; but we 
are happy to perceive that this duty has been ably 
performed by the accomplished Editor of the New 
Hampshire Statesman, in that paper of the 18th 
inst. From this we shall quote a paragraph, 
which describes some traits in the character of Mr 
Webster, which agriculturists are more particular- 
ly called on to imitate. 

“ He was a practical and skilful farmer. Living 
in the country—enthusiastically attached to the 
healthful and virtuous pursuits of rural life, and 
the quiet and happiness, and simplicity, of domes- 
tic scenes—he was strongly inclined to be con- 
cerned in and to cherish that great interest, which 


| 








was the principal concern of his neighbors, the | 


| fifteen or twenty years. If the lower ends of 
| posts are scorched in a hot flame, before they are 
n draining, reclaiming, | put into the ground, they will last the longer.— 
and other agricultural processes, Mr Webster | Also soaking them in sea water will tend to keep 
sought to be useful, without regarding the ex-| them from rotting.” 

pense to himself of what he foresaw to be ulti- | ake rennet. 


mately serviceable to the farmer and to the com-| . ’ . rites 
“3 - . : . a » bes eto plant potatoes for winter’s use, 
munity. His own farm, inherited from his father, a The best time t 4 asa 
: . . | feeding stock, &c. is said to be about the latter 
became, under his care, one of the most improved | 5 , 


and best cultivated, as it is one of the most pleas- | end of May, or the wns tone . bert Bt — be 
antly situated and valuable, in this county.” good economy, generally speaking, to Pp =< va 
‘ . early sort on early ground, to feed swine before 
Indian corn becomes sufficiently grown for that 
purpose. These should be planted the last of 
| April or beginning of May. 
Coarse manure answers best for potatoes.— 
Fallen leaves taken from the woods are recom- 





DISEASE IN PEAR TREES. 

E. Hunt, Esq. of Northampton, Mass. an intelli- 
gent horticulturist, has sent us a branch of a Ber- 
gamot pear tree, bearing the marks of a disease 

i yhich we are unacquainted. It is covered : eS Sites 

a " oa . a ses a . blin ae mended by a correspondent of the Bath Society in 
a black coating resem s 2 hone a ; i aoe 

eee ee ee 8 : !England. This kind of manure, says the writer, 

wheat, and appears as if it were partly dried, and; * >". < iniiis candi 1 of 

: Jegree scorched and slightly charred by heat. | °°" potatoes to be much more mealy, and of a 
og sc sug ea bs 

eta vee ght finer flavor than when they are produced by the 

We should be glad to submit this branch to the piers em, 

. : , : bes a application of ashes or dung. 

inspection of connoisseurs in the diseases of veg- | 


bl i} ne i nattales den cane Sink The following judicious observations on this 

*S, sto asc ause ; ; : 4 

oe cd pos ih wie _ — subject are from the 2d volume of “ Memoirs of 
10 remedy 1e evil. . 


, the Board of Agriculture of the State of New 
1 . 
a | : pre t hould be planted the first ten d 
> . tatoes s ante > first ten days 
In our paper of the 10th inst, page 299, we | ctpemrctions ng: tar de gens po eel —— 


é . : ~ . |in May, or a little before the planting of Indian 
published remarks respecting an insect on fruit | 2) I & i 
, corn. 


trees, called the Webworm, from a correspondent) "| af 

with the signature “P.” In this it is advised, | potassrs ears corn. P- the; : ‘ 
Ss : spring work, farmers often leave their potatoe 

when a branch is infested by the insect, to “ am- sap deer i sag ; pis na - te I * dion 
e » ii “ oo 9 7 - me y nantec } as 4 or tay. ) 

ae sane hep aging mp aged ys | them early will never injure the crop at any season, 

necessary to cut off a aia shin in | and if the season happens to be very dry about 

a ht s - ° “ 
Pee . harvest time, the crop will be much better if plant- 
sect; but that it will answer quite as good a pur- —— oe STO fla ee 
ed the first of May. 


pose to pluck off and burn the leaves on which it . 
“ Seed potatoes should never be cut—one large 


is found. ; 1s . : 
whole potato is sufficient for a hill. The outside 

skin of the potato, called the caticle, is the most 

durable part, and retains the moisture for the use 











SPRING WORK. 


FENCES. 





The first object of a farmer’s attention in the | potatoes are cut the nutritive juice is absorbed in 
spring after the frost is so far removed as to per-|a great measure by the earth. The evil of cut- 
mit driving stakes into the ground, should be his | ting seed potatoes js more manifest on a dry soil 
fences. ‘This work should be done thoroughly.— | than if moist. It is a mistaken “opinion that a 
An insufficient fence is worse than no fence, be-! whole potato is not good, on account of bringing 
cause it not only fails to protect your crops, but | the plants too near together ; for the roots will 
gives your cattle practical lessons in the art of | vield all we seek for, spread in all directions, and 
jumping. When a farmer is conscious that his! fll the hill. 
fences are such as do not afford full security, he “ Potatoes, if planted in a sandy or loamy soil 
cannot sleep in peace, nor quietly enjoy the fruits 
of his labors. It is, therefore, better to take a lit- 
tle extra pains with this part of rural economy, 
and rather exceed than fall short of what a correct 
fence viewer might deem indispensable. 

Post and rail fences, are, probably, more used 
in ‘New England than any other; and are, per- 
haps, in most cases justly preferred. Mr Preston 
of Stockport, Pa. recommends to set posts with 
the top part in the ground; and asserts that they 
will, in that situation, last three or four times as 
long, as whes they are set with the, butt-ends 
down. He also advises in making fences always 
to place the rails with the heart side up. 

Dr Deane observed that “the best timber for 
rails is cedar: It is easy to split, light to carry 
and to handle, sufficiently strong, and the most 
durable of zuy A rail of cedar will last an age. 


plaster be thrown upon the naked potatoes in cach 
hill, after they are covered. 

“ Yard manure is very useful, if laid over the 
potatoes in each hill, and efter an inch of soil has 
been laid upon them; and’ then the hill covered 
as deep as usual. But if the manure be laid di- 
rectly upon the seed or under it, a drought will 
injure the crop. 

“ The most convenient method of raising pota- 
toes is to plant them about the margin of corn 
fields. Then a horse may turn upon them, when 
ploughing among the corn, without injury.” 





The Editor of the Delaware Advertiser, under 
date of April 2, says that he has received from an 
agricultural friend, a few hundred Silk Worms, 
for gratuitous distribution. 








MO A CLOSE 





But it is better to postpone the planting of 
Therefore in the hurry of 


of the young plant, until it is all exhausted. If 


will yield one third more, if a table spoonful of 
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{cy We have received from Hon. Oxiver Fiske, of Wor- 
cester, for the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, a quantity 
of the seed of the genuine Cuba tobacco, for gratuitous distribu- 
tion,—Also, from Mr Bartiett, of Newburyport, several 
scions of the fine Yellow Gage Plum,—of the English Pearmain 
apple,—and of a fine native Apple, planted by Mr B. 34 years 
since. 

Boston, April 23, 1829. 

Scions of Superior Fruits. 

Just received at the Seed Store, connected with the 








Household Furniture Cheap. 
Phoenix Furniture Warehouse, near the Square, Main Street, 
Charlestown. 

FOSDICK & CARTER, inform their friends and the pub- 
lic, that they have on hand, and for sale, an extensive assort- 
ment ef Furniture, viz. Bureaus, Secretaries, Beds, Bedsteads, 
Tables, Chairs, Sofas, Couches, Carpeting, Wash Stands, Brass 
Fire Sets, Waiters, Knives, Forks, Pellows, and Brushes.— 
Also, a constant supply of Live Geese and Common Feathers, 
by the bale or otherwise. Also, they manufaciure and keep 
constantly for sale, a general assortment of Looking Glasses, by 
wholesale or retail, with almost every article for house keeping, 
all which they will sell extremely low for cash. Purchasers are 





New England Farmer, No. 52 North Market Strect, an { 
extensive collection of scions, of the finest fruits cultivated } 
in this country, and comprising also many of the superior } 
fruits of Mr Knight and Dr Van Mons. They are all cut} 
from bearing trees, from an extensive fruit garden in this 
vicinity; and the utmost reliance can be placed on the 
genuineness of the sorts, as they are all cut, and packed, 
personally, by the proprietor. The following comprises 
a part of the list : 
PEARS. 

Vert Longue, Marie Louise, Forelle, Urbaniste, Fon- 
dante d’Ete, Capiaumont, Napoleon, Passe Colmar, Har- 
denpont, Bartlett, Charles d’Autriche, Ambrette, (a jine 
winter table pear) Crasanne, Chaumontel, Broca’s Ber- 
gamot, Messire Jean, Seckle, Swan’s or Moor Fowl Egg, 
Echasserie, Epargne, Green Catharine, Brown Beurre, 
Virgoleuse, Andrews or Gibson, Jargonelle, Green Chisel, 
Iron, Dr Hunt’s fine baking pear, Beurre de Roi, Rush- 
more’s Bon Cretien, Gansel’s Bergamot, Early Juneating, 
&e. 

APPLES. 

Ribstone Pippin, Priestley, (large sweet) Early Harvest 
(finest early table apple) Royal, (large and fine) Mary- | 
gold, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Swaar, Imperial Table Ap- } 
ple, (from Germany) Garden, Gardner’s Sweeting, Grand 
Sachem, R. I. Greening, Roxbury Russet, N. Y. Green- 
ing, Baldwin, Giliiflower, &c. 

The above scions are all well packed in earth, and are for | 
sale in any quantities, distinctly labelled, at 6 cents each. | 

April 10 


. Crockery, Glass, and China Ware, 











Ephraim B. McLaughlin, 4 Dock Square, has for sale, an/a fair price, with or without a very valuable stock and BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, 


elegant assortment of newest patterns in the above line, which | 
are offered at low prices for cash. Country merchants and | 
others are invited to call. eptf mar27 i 
———— ' 
Apple Trees 

Of the first quality, engrafted, labelled, and for sale, from the | 
nursery in Framingham Village. J. ADAMS. | 
April 17 3t 


Imported Horses. 
Barefoot, and Cleveland. the two English horses, will stand 
jor the season at their stable in Brighton. Barefoot at $25, 
and Cleveland at $10, with $1 for the groom. a24 








l Farm ona Lease. 
To let, a valuable Farm in Newton, in a_ high state of culti- 
vation, on liberal terms—appl!y at this office. ald 3t 


Farm for Sale 
In the town of Scituate, 15 miles from Boston, and the same 
from Plymouth. It is pleasantly situated on the Mail road.—! 
Contains about 30 acres of good land, partly wood —a two story 
House, and out buildings, and will be sold at the low price of 
£1200, if applied for soun. More land can be had in the im- | 
mediate vicinity, if wanted. Apply to John Collamore, Esq. | 
ear the premises, or the subscriber in Pembroke. 


ali 3t HORACE COLLAMORE. 


Benjamin Poor & Co. 

Importers and wholesale dealers in Woollen, Linen, Cotton, 
and Silk Goods, No. 160 Pearl St, New York. 

N. B. Merchants ordering goods from New York, or select- | 
ing them, have a decided advantage of those purchasing in oth- | 
er cities—inasmuch as the variety is greater, and the facilities | 
of importing and also of forwarding by the numerous lines of| 
well regulated Packets to al! ports of the U. S., enables them to | 
receive the jatest fashions, and at very short notice. 2t a24 
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Sweet Potato Slips, Cauliflower Plants, &c. 

Just received at the Seed Store connected with the New | 
England Farmer, No. 52 Norih Market Street, 

_ Afew bushels Carolina, or Sweet Potato Slips, for plant- 
ing. 

‘Also, Early Cauliflower Plants at 81,00 per 100, in fine or- 
der for transplanting—and Early Cabbage plants, 75 cents per 
hundred. { 

Asparagus Roots, 2 to 4 years old, 75 cents to one doliar per 
hundred. Rhubarb Roots—the large Dutch Currant Bushes, 
ane dollar per dozen, Grape Vines, Hawthorns, &e. &c. Any 
af the above roots. that may require it, will be well packed in 
moss, to ensure safety in their transportation. tf 


| Seed, at 82,50 per bushel. 


invited to call and examine. 

P.S. Portrait and Picture Framing, executed in the best 
manner, and at short notice, as above. 6t 

Charlestown, April 3, 1829. 


Large Scotch Gooseberry Bushes and Hawthorns, §c. 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 
52 North Market street, by the ship Camillus, from Gree- 
nock, and Napoleon, from Liverpool, 15,000 Hausthorns, 
for live fencing, and about 500 superior Scotch and Lan- 
cashire Gooseberry Bushes;—the Hawthorns $5 per 
thousand; the Gooseberry Bushes, put up in lots of six 
roots, of the largest and finest sorts, with names—speci- 
mens of the fruit, as large as Egg Flums, .dmerican 
growth, from the imported roots, in sealed bottles, may be 
seen at the store—price $1 50 per lot of six roots. 

Likewise, two barrels of superior fresh Lucerne Seed, 
warranted ; one cask of large Potato Oats ; and one cask 
of fine London Split Peas, for culinary purposes. 


For Sale, 

A valuable Real Estate in Milton, 9 miles from Boston, 
on the road leading from Boston to Taunton, Bridgewater, 
and New Bedford, containing upwards of 200 acres of the 
variety of lands and fruits suitable for a good farm, well 
watered, with good substantial buildings. Said farm is 
calculated to suit a gentleman of taste, or an enterprising 
young man for a milk establishment, being an excellent 
grass farm. The purchaser may have, including the build- 
ings, from 100 acres to the whole. 

As the above described property contains a large portion 








! of valuable wood land, the purchaser may be accommodated | 


with more or less of that part. The place will be sold at 


farming utensils. 
Also, for sale, or to be let, opposite the above named 
premises, a large, convenient Dwelling Hou:e, with a 


; good Bake House and out buildings, very pleasantly situ- | 


ated for a country seat ora good stand for a store or 
country baking, with as much land as may be wanted for 
the accommodation of the same. For further information, 


inquire of the Editor, of Parker H. Pierce No. 95 State | 


street, of Nathaniel Blake at Indian Queen Tavern, Brom- 
field street, of A. M. Withington, Roxbury, or NarHan- 
IEL TucKER on the premises. 

April 10 tf 


Red and White Clover Seed. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 
52 North Market Street, 

5000 Ibs. Red Clover Seed, 

500 Ibs. Dutch White Honeysuckle Clover, (imported. ) 

Also, Herd’s Grass, Red Top, Orchard Grass, Lucerne, 
Foul Meadow, Hemp and Flax Seed, &c, &c. 

March 27 tf 





Tall Meadow Oat Grass Seed. 
This day received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 
52 North Market street, 20 bushels of ‘Tall Meadow Oat Grass 


Wanted to Hire, 
To the Ist Nov. a middle aged woman from the country, to 
do the work of a family about eleven miles from Boston, where 
other help is kept. Plain cooking, washing, and the care of a 
small dairy, will be required, and to a steady, industrious per- 


)}son, good wages wil! be given—no other need apply to Mr J.B 
orth Market | 


Russell, at the New England Farmer office, ! 
street. 





Early Potatoes, &c. 

Just received at the Seed Store, connected with the New 
/ England Farmer, 52 North Market Street, Boston, several 
| barrels Early English Frame Potatoes; also, Chenango, and 
{the true Knglish Kidney Potatocs—several varieties of the 
| finest Field Corn for planting—Asparagus Roots, 75 cents per 
| 100, in fine order for transplanting. 
French Grapes. 

A few bundles first quality Vines, for sale at COPELAND'S 
, POWDER STORE, 65 Groad St. 
| Aiso POWDER, SHOT, BALLS, FLINTS, &c., as uszal, 
| at wholesale and retail, on the most favorable terms, 
{ April 17 4 


Roman. 

This very elegant, full blooded horse, imported with a ho 
of improving the breed, will stand this season at ihe farm of Mr 
Stephen Williams, in Northborough, County of Worcester, 
where some of his stock may be seen. 

Roman was purchased in England of the Earl of Warwick, 
and his pedigree has been traced in the New Market Studbook 
from Childers, the swiftest horse that ever run over New Mar- 
ket course, through eight generations of the highest bred horses 
and mares in England without a single cross of inferior blood. 
At 4 years old he won 5, and at 5 years old he won 4 prizes, 
and has since beat some of the fleetest horses in England, over 
the most celebrated courses. 

His color a very bright bay—black legs, mane and tail 
walks and trots well—is very good tempered—high spirited— 
active—15 1-2 bands high, and is considered by judges as 
handsome and well formed a borse as can be foand is the coun 

a 


try. 

Mares have been repeatedly sent to him from Maine, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, as well as from the remote counties in 
this State, and the neighboring towns, and bis eolts are hand- 
some and command high prices. 

Terms—$20 the season, to be paid before the mares are taken 
away. 

Northborough, Mass, April, 1829. 


ae 


Fruit Trees, &c. 

N. DAVENPORT has for sale, at his Nursery in Mib 
ton, a large collection of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Green 
House Plants, &c. His collection of Peach, Plum, and 
Almond Trees, he considers not excelled in this vicinity : 
and the collection of other fruits is good. Orders sent to 
his Nursery in Milton, or left with F B. Russexu, at the 
New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 52, North Market 
| street, Boston, where a list of the trees can be seen, will 
be executed at the customary prices. eptiw 























PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 

















| FROM| To 

APPLES, best, - - - jbarrel.) 200) 2 80 
ASHES, pot, first sort, — - . . ton. {125 00130 00 
wey first sort, - - - 1125 00130 00 
BEANS, white, - - - |bushel.| 100, 1 37 
BEEF, mess, - - jbarrel.! 10 00 10 50 
Cargo, No. 1, ; | 900 9 53 
Cargo, No. 2, - « 1! 800: 8 80 
jpound.} 14 16 
| CHEESE, new milk, : - st = 4 i yg 
Skimmed milk, = - - ’ | 2 3 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - {barrel.| 8 75) 9 QO 
Genesee, - - - - Fee 875 900 

| Rye, best, - - : . © j 
| GRAIN, Corn, - - - - bushel, 63} 65 
tye, - - - “3 ate 66 
Barley, - - - vd 67 
Oats, . - - et 35 38 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - |pound,| 8 
LIME, - - - . - - | cask, | 8 90 
PLAISTER PARIS retailsat = + | ton. | | 350 
! PORK, clear, - - - {barrel.| 16 00) 16 50 
Navy, mess, - - | “ | 13 00) 13 50 
Cargo, No. I, - - | “« 1} 33 00) 13 25 
| SEEDS, Herd’s Grasg,  - - ‘|bushel.| 2 WO 
| Orchard Grass, - - oe ' 300 
Fowl! Meadow, - - - | an | ' 300 
1 Rye Grass, - - . Pweg | 400 
‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - «; | 29 
} Red Top - - ° - | 7 s 62 1 00 
Lucerne, - ° ‘ - pound. j 50 
| White Honeysuckle Clover, “oy A 50 
Red Clover, (northern) - .. 7 i 8 
{ French Sugar Beet, - . oy ; 1 5Y 
Mangel Wurtzel, - - “4 |; 1D 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - oY 35 44 
| Merino, ful! blood, unwashed, “6 22 6 
Merino, three fourths washed, “ 30 35 
Meriao, half & quarter washed a 28) 33 
Native, washed, - ° - 25) 23 
| Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort, - 66 37} Al 
| Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, ad 25} 90 
Pulled, spinning, first sort, 30 33 

PROVISION MARKET. 
} CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR. UATWARD, 
| (¢ ‘lerk of Faneuil-hail Market.) 

BEEP, best pieces, - - - - |pound, 10) 121-2 
PORK, fresh, best preces, . ae | 7 10 
| whole hogs, > - = j 5 7 
I'VEAL, - - : - - : an 6 12 
Socron, © = fo “shi ie “| 4 3 
POULTRY, - - ° - ~ Co 8 4 
BUTTER, keg and tub, - : - “| M4 2 
} Lump, hest, - - ° 4 20 
|'EGGS, - - - . - - |dozen.! 12 16 
| MEAL, Rye, retail, - : : - |ushel.! 1 00 
Indian, retail, - ° '} 76 
| POTATOS, - - : ° sl 5D 
| CIDER, [according to quality,] - poarrel.: 20 2 50 
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MISCELLANIES. 
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FOR THE NEW BNGLAND FARMER. 


SINGULAR FACTS. 


Some few years since, a young gentleman of 
Massachusetts, Mr S—, then a student at College, 
happened in company with a young Jady ; the con- 
sequence was a mutual affection took place. Each 
was conscious of the deep rooted passion, but 
neither knew the sentiments or affection of the 
other. Mr S— being at that time under no cir- 
cumstances to marry, thought not proper to pursue 
his inclination, or reveal his affection to the lady. 
She, on her part, not imagining that Mr S— had 
an affection corresponding to that of her’s and not 
expecting ever to be addressed by him, was court- 
ed by Mr B—, and shortly afterwards engaged to 
marry him :—They were published, and the time 
for marriage appointed. The lady happened to 
have her nuptial suit making near where Mr S— 
was—he fell in company with her again, and un- 
derstanding that she was on the poiné of marriage, 
let her know, that it had been his design ever 
since his first acquaintance with her, to offer him- 
self to her in marriage, as soon as his circum- 
stances would admit. She asked him whether 
he was sincere in what he said—he assured her 
he was, and that he had an affection for her from 
the first time he saw her, which, instead of being 
lessened by time, was increased. Hereupon she 
frankly owned to him, that from that time she had 
to the present moment an affection for him, and 
that had she known that he had a similar one for 
her, she never should have admitted the addresses 
of Mr B—, much less have made him a promise 
of marriage. But what could they do? The 
day appointed for the marriage ceremony was near 
at hand. All was consternation. However, on 
consultation, they agreed that Mr S— should go 
and state the affair to the father of the lady. He 
rode with the speed of a post, found the old gen- 
tleman at home, and opened the case to him 
without delay. He had scarcely ended when Mr 
B— entered the house.. After compliments, the 
old gentleman informed Mr B— of the errand of 
Mr S—. Upon which, they both requested the 
old gentleman’s advice in the matter. He told 
them the case was new, unexpected, and surpris- 
ing to him; he knew not what to say; that at 
present he could give no other advice than that 
they should both go to his daughter, and that they 
should there endeavor to settle the matter amica- 
bly among themselves. The young gentlemen 
then set out together to visit the lady, on this all 
important business. The one could, with pro- 
priety, claim by solemn promise, the other by pre- 
vious affection. On the whole, they agreed that 
Mr B— should visit her first, and that Mr S— 
should come at a time agreed. ‘he reader is left 
to judge of the anxiety in the minds of Mr B— 
and the lady at their interview, and of Mr S— in 
his absence, when minutes moved on with the 
pace of asnail. Mr S— waited impatiently for 
the appointed moment, and then attended. The 
Jady told Mr B— that as she had proceeded so 
far, if he insisted on her being married to him, she 
should not refuse: But at the same time told 
him, that Mr S— had a greater share in her af- 
fections than he had. Mr B— had more good 
sense than to insist on her giving him her hand 
when Mr S— had her heart. Mr B— returned 
home and shook off the effects of the disappoint- 


ment. Mr S— married the lady and lived hap- 
pily. But mark the sequel—Mr B— and the sis- 
ter of Mr S—being on a distant visit, chanced to 
meet, began an acquaintance which issued in their 
marriage. They all lived in perfect harmony— 
and Mr B— in his humor, often said, that he had 
a wife as much better than the other, as she hada 
husband better than himself. 





Remains of the Mammoth.—On Saturday two 
tusks of the Mammoth brought home by Captain 
Beech, were exhibited, and described to the Wer- 
nerian Society, by Professor Jameson. They are 
in fine preservation, and not bent in one direc- 
tion, but twisted spirally, like the horns of some 
species of cows. The smallest, which is quite 
entire, is 9 feet 9 inches in length; the largest, 
which wants a small part of the point, must have 
measured originally twelve feet. Judging from 
analogy, Professor Jameson stated, that the Mam- 
moth to which the largest belonged, must have 
been 15 or 16 feet high, and consequently larger 
than the elephant, which is an animal of the same 
species. They were found on the west coast of 
America, near Behring’s Straits, at Escholz Bay, 
latitude 66, in a very remarkable bluff, which has 
been described by Kotzebue. The bluff has a 
covering of ‘earth and grass, but Kotzebue, while 
encamped on it, having cut through the surface 
for some purpose, was surprised to find, that what 
he took for a portion of terra firma, was in reality 
a mountain of ice, a hundred feet in height above 
the water, but attached to the land as such ice- 
bergs generally are. This discovery led to anoth- 
er still more interesting. It was found that this 
mass of ice had imbedded in it a vast number of 
the tusks, teeth, and bones of the Mammoth, of 
which the objects we have described were a part. 
These remains must have been enclosed in the 
ice by the same catastrophe that buried the Mam- 
moth, which was found entire in a similar envel- 
ope onthe banks of the Lena thirty years ago; 
and that catastrophe beyond a doubt was no oth- 
er than the general Deluge, which extinguished 
the race of animals the remains belonged to. The 
bones, tusks, &c. were numerous, and some parts 
of the ice near the place where they were depos- 
ited had a smell of decayed animal matter, arising 
no doubt from the decomposition of the fiesh_— 
The tusks are in their natural state, but of two 
teeth which accompanied them, one seems to be 
petrified, having doubtless been in contact with 
stone. 'The Mammoth seems to have been an in- 
habitant of nearly the whole northern hemisphere, 
its teeth or bones having been found on both sides 
of North America, in Siberia, in England, Scot- 
land, Italy, and other European countries. ‘The 
remains, however, found in Ayrshire, and in vari- 
ous parts of England, belong to a smaller species 
than that which furnished these tusks. The Ed- 
inburgh Museum is indebted for these valuable 
relics to Lord Melville, who has never been un- 
mindful of its interests, when his official station 
enabled him to do it a service.—Scotsman. 











Sickness.—Health is certainly more valuable 
than money, because it is by health that money is 
procured ; but thousands and millions are of small 
avail to alleviate the protracted tortures of the 
gout, to repair the broken organs of sense, or re- 
suscitate the powers of digestion. Poverty is, in- 
deed, an evil from which we naturally fly ; but let 
us not run away from one enemy to another, nor 





take shelter in the arms of sickness.—Dr Johnson. 


Kenrick Nurseries in’ Newton, near Boston. 

For sale, at the Kenrick NURSERIES, tw 
Newron, an extensive assortment of Apples, 
Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, 
Nectarines, White Mulberries, Grape Vines, 
Gooseberry and Currant Bushes, &c. Also, 
about 150 varieties of the most ornamental hardy trees 
and shrubs—including nearly 50 superb varieties of hardy 
roses, comprising white and red moss—single ycllow, 
double do—yellow Austrian—red and yellow Austrian— 
black mottled, sable, Tuscany, and other varieties of the 
blackest roses—Unique White Provence, &c. 

Also, GREVILLE Roses, and Wiuimot’s SuPerB 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Apple Trees of extra sizes—also Flowering Horse 
Chestnuts, and some other sorts. 
Written orders directed to Joun or Witt1am Ken- 
RICK, NewrTon, will be received by the daily mail, and 
romptly attended to—or they may be left at Mr Joseph 
tidge’s Grocery and Seed Store, No. 60, Court street, 
Boston, where, on application, catalogues will be delivered 
gratis—or, catalogues may be obtained of Mr J. B. Rus- 
sell, at the New England Farmer office. epSw 








New Vegetable. 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 52 
North Market Street, a small quantity of Sir Joun Sinccatr’s 
New Bexrr, from London. This is presumed to be the first 
seed of this fine vegetable, ever brought into New England.— 
For sale in papers of 12 1-2 cents each, or in larger quantities. 





Cow for Sale. 

A fine cow, half blooded, Coelebs breed, is offered for sale at 
the House of Industry farm, South Boston.—Also, a three- 
fourths blood Calf. Inquire of WM. STONE, Superintendent. 

April 3, 1829. 4t 








Fruit Trees. 

Messrs WINSHIPS respectfully request 
those of the public who may incline to favor 
them with their orders the ensuing season, for 
fruit and ornamental trees, fancy shrubbery, 
herbaceous plants, whether indigenous or ex- 








otic, to forward their orders immediately, and «they will 
| be executed with every possible despatch. They also 
| have several hundred genuine Isabella Grape Vines, by 

the hundred or single plant, with the superior European 
| kinds in cultivation in this country. Letters directed to 
F. & I. Winship, Brighton. 

P. S. Asparagus roots from one to four years old. 

fr All orders left with J. B. RussEwt, at the New 
England Farmer Seed Store, 52 North Market street, will 
be executed at the Nursery prices, and the trees delivered 
in Boston, free of expense for transportation. 

Brighton, March 11, 1829. 
Assorted Seeds for Families. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store small boxes 
of assorted Seeds for Kitchen Gardens. Each box contains a 
package of the following Seeds : 
Early Washington Peas 
Dwarf Blue Imperia! Peas 
Late Marrowfat Peas Long Green Turkey Cucumber 
Early Mohawk Dwarf string/Pine-apple Melon 

Beans long, or Round Watermelon 
China Dwarf string and shell) Nasturtium 

Beans Large White Onion 
Lima, or Saba Pole Beans Large Red Onion 
Long Blood Beet Curled Parsley 
Early Turnip-rooted Beet Flat Squash Pepper 
Early York Cabbage Early Scarlet Short-top Radish 
Large Jate Drumhead Cabbage) White ‘Turnip Radish 
Cape Savoy Cabbage Salsafy 
Red Dutch Cabbage (for pick-|Early Bush 4 

ling) Early White Dutch Turnip 
Early Horn Carrot White Flat Turnip 
Long Orange Carrot Yellow Stone Turmp 
White Solid Celery Winter Crook-neck Squash. 
Curled Cress _ 
Early Cucumber POT HERB SEEDS. 
Early Silesia Lettuce Thyme—Sage—Marjorum. 

The above list, it will be seen, comprises all the eommon ve- 
getables, besides several new varieties of recent introduction, 
and uncommon excellence. Every kind is warranted of the 
very first quality, as to freshness and purity. Each box contains 
directions for the management of the different sorts. Price 33 
per box. 


Long Dutch Parsnip 
Large Cabbage Lettuce 








eee ee 
Published every Friday, at 83 per annum, payable at the 
end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subscribing, are ensitled to a decuction of fifiy cents, 
Printed for J. B. Russert, by I. R. Burts—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the wishes 





of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. Russeii, 
! at the Agricultural Warehouse No. 52 North Market Street. 
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